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JERASH* 


ROM El Husn to Jerash is a pleasant ride of 6 hours, 

among the rolling hills of Gilead. Instead of taking the direct 

road, via Suf, we struck almost due east, toward the great pil- 

grimage road to Mecca. The country round about comprises 
some of the finest farming lands in Syria, and after lying fallow for 
centuries, produces splendid crops of wheat. In an hour we had risen 
to 2,600 ft. (El Husn, 2,200 ft.), and a quarter of an hour later passed 
the village of Shittim. In 40 minutes more we were at Namiah, and 
35 minutes beyond that point passed a magnificent giant oak. Forty- 
five minutes later we were on the last ridge above Wady Warren, and 
in exactly 4 hours from El Husn we struck the Circassian wagon track 
in Wady Warren, and followed this all the way to Jerash. 

Wady Warren is a natural roadway leading from Mizerib south- 
ward, and the Circassians have chosen it for their wagon road between 
Mizerib and Jerash. It is a beautiful and fertile narrow valley, the 
floor of which is cultivated for miles, and the sides of which were until 
recently covered with oak trees. Partridges abound at some places 
still. We lunched under a fine oak tree by the wayside, and at this 
point were not more than half an hour west of the great pilgrimage 
road. While here we met a native, and asking the distance to Jerash 
were informed that it was about 3 minutes away. We found that, as 
is usual with these people, he knew nothing of time, for it took us 2% 





*Taken from the forthcoming book, The Jordan Valley and Petra, by the permission of 
the publishers, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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hours to reach Jerash. After luncheon we climbed the steep slope of 
Jebel Kafkaka (3,300 ft.), crossing its ridge in a notch, and began to 
wind down its southern slopes. The Circassian road has some very 
steep bits, and at places winds through lonely glens, but is everywhere 
very beautiful. As we neared Jerash, signs of Circassian industry ap- 
peared in the well-kept fields, cart-tracks along the side-hills, and 
ploughmen everywhere. Approaching Jerash from Suf, one has dis- 
tant views of the ruined city, but by this Wady Warren road one sees 
nothing of it until he rounds the shoulder of the last mountain, and 
steps within the circle of its ruined wall. But for a pleasant, easy ride, 
we can heartily recommend this more eastern route from El Husn, 
even though there is not a drop of water to be found after leaving the 
foul cisterns at Namiah. By 3:30 p. mM. we had ridden through the 
Circassian settlement, bathed our horses’ feet in the limpid waters of 
the fountain, which issues from beneath a fine ancient wall, and were 
safe in camp. Our tents were pitched on the floor of an ancient tem- 
ple, 50 yards north of the fountain, and one of our tent-pins was a fine 
column, some 20 ft. high and 2 2/2 ft. in diameter. 

Jerash, or Gerasa, is a city of stupendous ruins, second only to 
Palmyra in size and importance, and second only to Baalbec in beauty 
of architecture. In many respects it surpasses them both, and as a per- 
fect specimen of an ancient Grecian city it has no equal. It is a typical 
Greek site. The River Jabbok (the Zerka) cuts the ridge of Mount 
Gilead with a deep cleft, piercing the edge of the Syrian desert. About 
20 miles east of the Jordan a beautiful winding valley from the north 
* comes down to join the deeper valley. Two hours north of the Jabbok, 
in this valley called ed Dair, on both sides of the rushing shallow brook, 
the cultured Greeks built this beautiful city. They chose a spot amid 
the encircling hills, where a high hill rose toward the east, from whose 
base issued a fine fountain and where the floor and bed of the main 
brook was some 60 ft. below the level of the open spaces on either side. 
The city wall enclosed a rough triangle of 3 miles in circumference, 
climbing the hillsides, spanning the brook twice; the city gates, north, 
south, east, and west, guarded the roads which connected Gerasa with 
other Grecian cities. Within the city they reared in splendid archi- 
tecture every structure that made life worth living to the Greek mind 
and heart—the colonnaded street, ending in the Forum, above which 
towered a beautiful temple and behind which stood a great theater, 
the bath, stately tombs, a triumphal arch, and not far away the seat 
encircled Naumachia, where the sea-loving people watched the mimic 
warfare between bireme, trireme, and fireships, and where Neptune 
and all the other deities of the sea were welcomed with shouts. The 
view from temple and theater over the matchless city and fertile country 
round about, fat with olive trees and rolling fields of grain, completed 
the beautiful setting of one of the loveliest sites of all the ancient world. 

According to Pliny, Gerasa was one of the origina! 10 cities which 
formed the Decapolis. All its known coins and inscriptions date from 
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the Roman period, but the architecture of the Forum is Ionic of an 
early type. The city lay on the southernmost of the 3 great Roman 
roads leading out of Scythopolis and into the country east of the Jor- 
dan. The cities along this line were Pella, Dion, whose site is yet un- 
known, Gerasa, and Philadelphia. Its most prosperous period was 
early in the Christian era. Its finest buildings were erected as early 
as the II or III Century. In the IV Century it was one of the largest 
and strongest towns in Arabia. It does not seem to correspond to any 
Old Testament site, and there are no traces of Christian occupation, if 
we except the traditions of Christian martyrs connected with the 
smaller of the 2 theaters. The Mohammedan occupation was a tran- 
sient one, for they left almost no remains. The Crusaders made a cam- 
paign against it, in trying to form an eastern frontier for the Holy 
Land. It was in the line of great Fortresses—Belfort, Banias, Abila, 
Jerash, Rubud Ajlun, Kerak, Tafileh Shobek, Gaza. 

Exactly how or when the city was destroyed is not known. It 
most probably went down in the Mohammedan invasion and was left 
deserted for hundreds of years, because the state of the ruins after 700 
years points clearly to the action of an earthquake and not the hand of 
man. An Arabian geographer, at the beginning of the XIII Century, 
describes Gerasa as deserted. Hence we have a Greek or Roman town, 
standing as it was left 700, if not 1,200 years ago. 

The plan of the city and the photographs will tell what the city 
is to-day. The ruined walls, a great dike-like line of cut stones, can be 
traced for nearly every foot of its circumference. Two or 3 of the 
ancient gateways are still intact, and almost all the space within the 
walls is a mass of ruins. The general view takes in a great wide sweep 
of the encircling mountains. The heap of ruins just visible above our 
tents marks the site of a fortress, built just within the northern gate. 
By this gate we will now enter the city and pass along the line of col- 
umns to the left of the tents. 

As will be seen from the views, the city was built on both sides of 
the brook and the main street ran nearly north and south. It was per- 
fectly straight for about 1,000 yards. A gate formed the entrance 
from the north. This street was bordered by magnificent colonnades 
and ended in the Peribolos or Forum. In some places there was one 
row of columns on either side and for the greater part of the way two 
rows. Where the cross streets cut this main artery of the city at right 
angles, there were elaborate buildings which seem to have covered part 
of the roadway. 

At the Propyleum there must have been one of the most magnifi- 
cent masses of architectural beauty ever reared in any land. It is per- 
haps not too much to say that almost every base of the 1,000 columns 
once lining this street is still in place, and that the ancient Roman pave- 
ment remains from end to end, concealed at many points by the debris. 
Some 300 or 400 columns are still standing, in whole or in part, a 
hundred sections of the architrave still span the spaces between the 
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columns, and the rest are lying where they fell, perhaps a thousand 
years ago. The first picture shows how the colonnades at the juncture 
of the cross streets were treated. The 3 detached columns show clearly 
the way in which the rocking action of the earthquakes chip the sec- 
tions at the joints and make them ready for the final shake and over- 
throw, and also the way in which the rocking motion displaced, but 
did not overthrow the drums of which the columns were composed. 
Where the architrave still remains in place the columns have escaped 
this chipping process. In many places the joints between the drums 
are so well made as to conceal them when viewed from a short distance. 
A knife blade could not be thrust between the sections. 

This ancient street, instead of ending in the south gate, terminated 
in a Forum or Peribolos, 120 paces in diameter, around which are 
still standing 58 of the ancient lonic pillars, connected by their en- 
tablature. At several points the masses of ruins point either to a 
: second and outer circle, or to other buildings connected by colonnades 
with the Peribolos. 

High above the Peribolos or Forum, on a rocky knoll, supported 
and surrounded by a massive substructure, stands the ruin of a great 
temple, whose superb situation commands the whole town, and looks 
straight north along the colonnaded street. The walls of this temple 
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are 744 ft. thick. The inner cella was about 70 by 50 ft. and when 

surrounded by its rows of massive columns must have been a superb 
4 sight, seen from every quarter of the city, and from every point of the 
4 colonnades. The photograph gives the present state of the ruin, show- 
i ing the thickness of the walls and the single column standing near by. 
i The view of the Peribolos shows the great temple on the hill at the left 
4 


in the background. 

Just west of the Forum temple, placed against the city wall, is the 
larger theater, with its 28 tiers of seats, its proscenium, its rows of 
columns, corridors, and exits,.that could seat 5,000 spectators, and 
give most of them fine views of the whole city below, while command- 
4 ing clear views of all within the theater. This is undoubtedly the finest 
b and best-preserved Grecian theater in all the trans-Jordanic cities. 
Just north of the center of the town the main street was cut by 
one running at right angles. Toward the east it sloped downward 
and crossed the brook on a massive arched bridge, which still stands, 
and can be seen in the photograph of the “Ancient Bridge.” The 
juncture of the two streets was crowned by the Tetrapyleeum, the most 
massive and impressive sight of the city. The main structure flanked 
the west side of the way. The colonnades became higher, the pillars 
more massive, and the substructure supporting the upper terraces 
were not less than 60 ft. high. Columns, niches, arches, doorways 
adorn this, but all were subsidiary to the superb gateway, the equal of 
which we have never seen elsewhere. It was approached by wide steps, 
up through vaulted side chambers, and over 150 yards of paved and 
colonnaded pavement. It led to the plaza of the great temple, the 
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most imposing detached building in Jerash. It was 88 ft. long and 
66 ft. wide. It was surrounded by great columns, and included a great 
platform, 130 by 100 yds., which was also guarded by a colonnade. 
Some of the pillars of the latter are still protruding from the debris on 
the north side. The portico of the temple, like that at Baalbec, was an 
elevated platform, approached by steps as broad as the building. The 
first row of 5 columns are standing, the second row of 4 are all stand- 
ing, and of the third row 2 are standing, or 11 out of the original 13. 
These columns are each 38 ft. high and 6 ft. in diameter, and the 
capitals are most beautifully carved and well preserved. These col- 
umns, so large, so beautiful, standing out against the sky, are match- 
less in all Syria. The cella, badly ruined, is smaller than the sun temple 
in Baalbec, but with the portico and its forest of columns forms a 
larger building than its Baalbec sister of greater fame. The inner 
sides of the walls show plainly that they were once covered with plates 
of metal, or more expensive stone than the limestone of the region. 
The view from this great temple is also a superb one. 

One hundred and fifty yards north of the temple is the second 
theater, which was plainly an amphitheater, intended for the:combats 
of animals and wilder men. Its tiers of seats, its vaulted vomitarios, 
its dens for wild beasts, its broad stage, with rows of columns, front- 
ing on the second cross street, make it a very interesting remnant of 
the ancient city life. 

On the other side of the main street is an enormous pile of ruins, 
which have been called a bath or caravanserai. Many of the cyclopean- 
walled rooms are still in fair condition, but the external adornments 
of gateways, arches, niches, and columns have disappeared. It stands 
on the edge of the brook, which is some 60 ft. below it. 

Two hundred yards beyond the southern gate, outside the city 
wall, are the massive remains of tht Naumachia, or “Sea Circus.” It 
was a basin 230 yards long, and about 100 yards wide, and, when clear 
of debris, fully 15 ft. deep. It was entirely encircled with at least 4 
rows of stone seats, which would easily accommodate 4,000 spectators. 
If there were other rows than thdse which show clearly in the photo- 
graph then more than 4,000 could have been seated while watching 
the mimic warfare and sea festivals. The waters of the brook were 
diverted from its bed far above this point in the course of the stream 
and led by a subterranean conduit in order to fill this mammoth basin. 

Just at the southern end of the Naumachia stands the fine re- 
mains of a triumphal arch. Its whole width is 82 ft. and the distance 
from the doorsill to the central stone of the arch is 29 ft. The large 
amount of cut stone and carvings visible among the heaps of debris on 
all sides of it shows clearly that it must have been carried up many 
feet above the arch and most elaborately decorated. Attention might 
be called to the “lotus leaf” carving at the foot of the shafts of each 
column. This may indicate an Egyptian inspiration in the mind of 
the architect who designed the arch. It was a stately adornment to 
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the approach to‘a beautiful city, standing 400 yards outside of the 
gates in the walls. 

The vicinity of the arch and the Naumachia was the location of 
the finest of ancient burial grounds. The hills and rocks contain hun- 
dreds of tombs and large numbers of black basalt sarcophagi litter the 
fields. This is a striking feature in all these Grecian cities, the close 
proximity of the necropolis to their places of pleasure resort. 

Before we started east of the Jordan, we heard that the Circas- 
sians were making havoc among the ruins of Jerash, as they have done 
at Amman. But this is not so. The colony which settled here about 
30 years ago, after the troubles in Bulgaria, built their homes among 
the less important ruins on the east bank of the brook, where there do 
not seem to have been any important public buildings. The cut stone 
in that part of the city seems to be of smaller dimensions than that of 
the ruins already described, which are all on the west bank of the 
brook. In digging for stones easily handled, the Circassians have un- 
earthed many inscriptions in Greek and Latin, and have adopted a 
good fashion of preserving all such inscriptions, by building them into 
the side posts or lintels of their doorways, so that the next archeologist 
who visits Jerash will find a large number of new inscriptions, all in 
plain sight. 

The Circassians have cleared spaces for farming among the ruins 
on the west side, and have made narrow cartways among the ancient 
pillars, rolling many out of their places, and breaking up a few that 
they could not remove. But they have not yet begun to use any of the 
great buildings as quarries, and it is sincerely hoped that the govern- 
ment will not allow them to do so. The present Mudir of the Circas- 
sians is an educated and well informed man. When Dr. Torrance 
spoke to him about protecting the ancient remains of the Greeks and 
the Romans, he responded, very dryly, that the Circassians had a hard 
enough time in protecting their own living persons and present posses- 
sions against the modern Turk, without being obliged to take care of 
what was left of the ancient Romans, dead and turned to dust. 

Among all the waves of emigration which have spent themselves 
along the frontier of this eastern desert, the Circassians are the most 
recent, and in some respects the most interesting. Prof. G. A. Smith 
says that “no power but Rome has ever held Eastern Palestine secure 
against the Desert.’’ What Greece did in the attempt, we can see in 
the Greek cities of the Decapolis; what Rome did will never be effaced, 
because the lines of her magnificent roads, ending in cities and fort- 
resses, will last as long as time; what the crusaders did in that fitful 
aud romantic dream of a hundred years is one of the most pathetic 
chapters of human history, and what Turkey is trying to do to-day 
can hardly have any more successful ending. 

For from 600 to 1,000 years the Bedawin have pitched their tents 
of hair among these ruins of past empires, and unmolested have pas- 
tured their flocks where gods and goddesses once held court, for em- 
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perors and the flower of the Greek and Roman worlds. In these later 
years the Turkish government, claiming to be the paramount Moham- 
medan power, has been recognized as the guardian of the pilgrimage 
route to Mecca. This road lies just on the edge of the desert, and. the 
safe convoy of the pilgrims yearly has been a difficult matter to arrange. 
For some 40 years or more the government has found bakhshish the 
most potent weapon, and every year a sum of 100,000 pounds has 
been distributed among the tribes who line the route. As the govern- 
ment has gradually strengthened its position in Damascus, it has 
coveted the rich lands east of the Jordan, and has slowly extended its 
hold on the highlands, by building fortresses and occupying ancient 
sites with garrisons. Irbid (Arbela) was seized some 30 years ago. 
Then Salt and Madeba fell. Kerak held its own semi-independence 
until 12 years ago, and Shobek fell only 4 years ago. About that time 
the government hastened to stretch a line of telegraph from Damascus 
through this eastern highland, and on southward to Medina and Mecca, 
making its occupation more easy and certain. 

In 1864 when Russia conquered the Caucasus, rather than remain 
in subjection to that power, the Circassians chose to migrate to Turkey, 
and nearly the whole nation of 15 tribes, 400,000 or 500,000 people, 
came into Turkey. The greater part of them found homes in Asia 
Minor. But one section served the government well in the Bulgarian 
troubles of 1876 and 1877, and when Europe decreed that they should 
leave the bloody plains and cities of Bulgaria, the Turkish govern- 
ment decided to pit them against the Bedawin of the desert, and 
brought many thousands of them into the country east of the Jordan, 
and has slowly driven them like a wedge down the highlands, until 
there are now not less than 40,000 of them in the various colonies. 

The policy of the government has been a simple and consistent 
one. The government claims all the ancient buildings and fortresses 
of all ages, no matter what tribe of Bedawin may tent among them. 
Very often when the ownership of the land comes into question, the 
government catches the poor Arabs on the horns of a dilemma. “ Who 
owns this land?” asks the government agents. “We do,” answer the 
Arabs. “Well, where are your tabu deeds, and when did you pay your 
taxes?”? When the sum of back taxes claimed is equal to or more 
than the value of the land, not to mention the absolute poverty of the 
Arabs, their only escape is to deny their former statements, and be 
glad enough to prove that they do not claim or own it. Then the gov- 
ernment invites the Circassian colonists in, gives them the vacant 
lands, furnishes seed corn, yokes of oxen, frees them from taxes and 
military conscription, and gives them a free hand in driving the Arabs 
back into the desert. This is exactly what has happened at Kuneitereh 
in the Jaulan, at Jerash and Amman in Ajlun, and at Wady Seir in the 
Belka. The result is that these Circassians, originally strong and free, 
continue to cherish the most unrestrained love of independence. Their 
colonies are joined to each other by rough wagon roads, by a common 
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language, common modes of life, ties of marriage, and of uniform 
action in their relations to the Turkish government. While serving 
nominal masters, in holding this ancient frontier of the desert, they 
constitute a semi-independent league, like the ancient Decapolis, and 
will surely be heard from in the changes and progress of the XX 
Century. 

About ‘Kuneitereh as a center are 12 or 13 villages; Jerash and 
Amman have many outlying villages connected by rude carriage roads. 
Wady Seir, in a rugged wooded valley leading down from the Madeba 
plain to the Dead Sea, was occupied 25 years ago, and Amman about 
the same time. But Russia has just contributed a new colony. They 
landed in Beirut about November, 1901, and journeyed via Damascus 
to a new location called Zaur, on the road leading from Salt to Madeba, 
3 hours beyond Wady Seir. We camped at the new colony when it 
was only 4 months old. The Sultan gave lands belonging to, or 
claimed by, the Arabs and the people of Salt; to each family were 
granted a yoke of cattle and 20 bushels of grain; they were freed from 
taxes for 3 years, and from the military conscription for a period un- 
determined. The Circassians of Wady Seir came over and aided them 
in building houses, which are arranged in orderly streets, with yards 
and gardens attached to every house. The foundations are of stone, 
the upper walls of the sun-dried brick, and the porch pillars and roof 
beams of clean unhewn timbers brought from Wady Seir. 

They have brought their own agricultural implements, they retain 
their own heavy clothing and astrakan caps, and each man wears a 
short sword, which hangs directly in front of his body, and not at his 
side. They have beehives, and build curious wigwam-shaped shelters 
for their chickens and other fowls. They have made wagon roads to 
Seir, to Amman, and all over the mountains round about for wood and 
timber. They seem in every case to strike for a location with a foun- 
tain, or by a running stream, leaving the ancient fortresses, which are 
dependent upon rain water cisterns, to the straggling Arab settlers. 

These Circassians’ are a strong, stolid, stubborn race of men; 
they seem to despise the Arabs, and have none of the Arab graces of 
conversation or hospitality. Our muleteers, being accustomed to bicker 
and barter for an hour over the price of a load of barley, could make 
no progress with these silent men of a single word. ‘Take it at that 
price or leave it—or I will,” with an ugly look, was a new experience 
to our Druzes, famous for their finesse and interminable dialogues on 
the most unimportant matters. 

Only the passing ot years will show whether the Turkish govern- 
ment will be any more successful than the powers which have preceded 
it, in keeping back or bringing under control these most unruly forces 
of the desert. The present policy includes 4 elements—2 of them new 
and 2 very old. The old form of military occupation is an expensive 
one, and is successful only so long as the central government can spare 
the many battalions needed. The idea of colonization, by a people of 
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different tongues, and habits, and religion, is also as old as Alexander 
the Great. The 2 new elements are the telegraph wire joining all the 
military centers, and already referred to, and now the Mecca Railway, 
following the line of the pilgrimage. The sword, the Circassian wedge 
of colonies, the telegraph wire, and the railroad is the newest combina- 
tion in this most ancient of problems, and one can but wonder what 
the verdict of the XXI Century will be, when its statesmen and his- 
torians look back over the century that is still so young. 


WILLIAM LIBBEY. 
PRINCETON, N. J. 
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URING the past decade while engaged in the study of the 
basal sediments of the Atlantic coastal plain under the au- 
spices of the Woman’s College of Baltimore and our State 
and National Geological Surveys, the writer’s attention has 

from time to time been arrested by deposits in the later formations 
known among geologists as “buried forests.”’ These may be character- 
ized as prehistoric land surfaces, which have been more or less deeply 
buried by natural agencies, particularly by aqueous sediments, with 
their vegetation in place. 

In the upper Chesapeake they take the form of cypress swamps, 

consisting mainly of the stumps, knees and limbs of the bald cypress. 
The deposits range from 1 to 6 ft. or more in thickness, embedded in 
q peat, and are covered to depths ranging from a few feet to 30 by regu- 
4 larly water laid sediments. 
The remains of other forest trees are also embedded in the peat, 
notably the pine and the beech. The pine is represented by logs, limbs, 
twigs, needles and cones; the beech by leaves and nuts, the latter, at 
times, bored by insect larvae. The peat beds have also yielded a few 
insects, but no other animal remains, with the occasional exception of 
teredo, a boring insect. 

Associated with the peat bed, and also occurring elsewhere dis- 
associated therewith, are unctious drab clays possessing a character- 
istic marshy odor, sometimes carrying fossil grasses very perfectly 
preserved and impressions and shells of unio and other mollusks. The 
shells are at times slightly encrusted with earthy phosphate of iron 
(vivianite) of rich blue tint. 

It is apparently this series of clays which has yielded the remains 
of the Mammoth in the region considered, a skeleton of which was 
found on the “ Eastern Shore” by Tyson and others many years since, 
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and a molar tooth by the writer in a Washington clay pit in 1894, some 
35 feet below the surface. 

Neither the peat beds nor their associated clays have yielded any- 
thing suggestive of the implements of primitive man, although these 
deposits may not antedate their occurrence elsewhere. 

The cypress wood is but slightly changed from its original condi- 
tion. It cannot be termed “ lignite,” though it may be said to be under- 
going the very first stages of carbonization. The stumps and knees 
are merely embrowned and are still very hard, tough and often elastic. 
At a few points on the Eastern Shore logs are excavated from ancient 
swamps and made into shingles, but at this date it is not known to the 
writer whether they are referable to the same series of deposits. 

The remarkable preservation of the wood requires some explana- 
tion, since true lignite has been observed by the writer and others in 
what appear to be contemporaneous deposits elsewhere. It may be due 
to the fact that the peat beds have commonly been covered by an im- 
pervious bed of clay and that they rest upon others which are even 
more impervious. The wood has thus been hermetically sealed and 
protected from most of the agencies causing vegetable decomposition. 

The cypress stumps are not all rooted at the base of the peat 
deposits, but are seen standing at various levels within the same, show- 
ing that, as the peat accumulated, new trees grew from its surface, 
while the bases of the older ones were more and more deeply covered. 

Perhaps the most impressive feature of the peat beds is the great 
size of many of the cypress stumps seen in places within them along 
the beaches where they are exposed (Fig. 1), some of them several rods 
from shore, where they resemble huge, partly submerged rocks. The 
largest stump yet recovered measures Io ft. in diameter near its base 
(Fig. 1, foreground). Two others at Bodkin Heights measure 6 ft. 
and 5 of them are 5 ft. through. One of the “knees” measured 2 ft. 
in diameter. Figure 3 shows a knee of moderate size—about I ft. in 
diameter. 

Another very noticeable characteristic of the buried cypress 
swamps is the rather abrupt termination of the huge stumps at levels, 
in no case higher than that of the upper surface of the peat bed and 
ranging from I or 2 to 7 ft. from their base. Moreover, one never finds 
logs either lying upon the surface of the peat bed or embedded therein 
stumps, although charred twigs are occasionally found in the peat. 
These ragged trunk tops are not in any known instance charred. The 
abrupt truncation can not therefore be referred to primeval forest fires. 
The suden checking and killing of the swamp vegetation by intense 
cold, such as might have occurred at the advent or revival of glacial 
conditions to the northward, is possibly a tenable explanation 

The most extensive and best preserved of the Chesapeake buried 
forest deposits, viz, that occurring on the west Bay shore immediately 
south of Bodkin Heights, to which reference has just been made, oc- 
cupies.a 10 or 15 ft. depression in the old surface of cretaceous clays, 




















BURIED CYPRESS SWAMP ON CHESAPEAKE BAY. [FIG. I] 


CYPRESS STUMPS AT BODKIN HEIGHTS, CHESAPEAKE BAY. [ FIG. 2] 
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as if an ancient stream had become impounded and gradually filled up 
by swamp vegetation. 

In this instance the width of the old stream bed is about 150 yards. 
Its origirial bayward extent is, of course, unknown, but one of the older 
residents of the neighborhood states that the Bay cliff has receded fully 
200 ft. within the last 50 years and that the deposit was worked for 
“marl” on the Bay shore at that date. 

Since the deposit shows no very marked signs of thinning to the 
landward it is supposable that its extent in that direction is at least 
as great as toward the Bay. 

Most of the deposits of this character thus far in the Upper Ches- 
apeake occur at or near the present mean tide level. Though the 
stumps are often seen in situ several rods off shore, they are in no 
greater depth of water than that in which the bald cypress habitually 
gTOws. 

In a single instance, viz, at Curtis Bay in South Baltimore, a 
dredge brought up from a 20 ft. level below tide, material, probably 
in place, and apparently referable to the same series of deposits. In 
this instance the cypress wood was considerably teredo bored, appar- 
ently before being entombed, indicating association with tide water. 

At another point, near the foot of Eutaw Street, Baltimore, re- 
ported to the writer in 1892 by the late John W. Lee and subsequently 
described by P. R. Uhler (“McHenry formation” ), a deposit of similar 
character was encountered in digging a deep sewer. Its level may have 
been as much as 20 ft. above present tide level. 

Although these two occurrences appear to be exceptional, such may 
not in reality be the case. They suggest the possibility of the general 
occurrence of the buried forest deposits at a variety of levels both below 
and above tide and that those we now observe at or near tide are 
merely the few which chance to occur at this particular horizon. 

Such data as we actually possess, however, point to the occur- 
rence of the typical Chesapeake “buried forests’? almost exclusively 
at or near the present level of the sea. 

When they occur they are invariably found in the lowest of the 
several Quaternary terraces of the Chesapeake, and they always con- 
stitute the basal element of that terrace, resting directly upon materials 
of some considerably earlier period, generally the Cretaceous clays 
or marls toward the north. The complete (generalized) section ex- 
posed at Bodkin Heights is approximately as follows: 


Quaternary—1. Dark brown gravelly loam, undulating base, 4-6 ft. 

. Stratified clays and sands alternately slightly greenish stone, 
4-6 ft. 

. Unctious drab clays with marshy odor; impressions of Unio 
with incrustations of vivianite to the southward, 8 ft. 

. Peat bed enclosing the cypress stumps, etc., 4-6 ft. 

. Greenish blue oily fire clay penetrated by cypress rootlets, oc- 
casional small nodules of iron carbonate, the latter changing 
to bright vermillion red upon exposure, near tide level, 3 ft. 
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Cretaceous —6. White drab (pyritous) and varicolored plastic clays, etc., 
forming the basin in which Nos. 3 and 4 are deposited. 
Exposed, 0-13 ft. 

At Grace’s Quarter on the Lower Gunpowder River (Fig. 2), 
the peat bed is more deeply buried, being some 30 ft. below the general 
surface. 

The usual answer of geologists to the question as to how the peat 
beds have been so deeply covered by water-laid deposits, has been that 
after the bed was formd the region underwent subsidence to the extent 
of at least 30 ft. below its present level, thus permitting this amount 
of deposition above them. After such sedimentation, we are told, the 
region was again elevated to its present position and the Bay surf is 
now at work removing the thick covering then formed. 

This interpretation seems plausible enough and may be the true 
one, but does it not seem strange that the subsided region should have 
risen again to what would appear to be almost the exact original level, 
for the cypress stumps now occupy a perfectly characteristic position 
in relatoin to tide level? 

Is it not possible to account for the deposits overlying the peat 
bed without supposing subsequent subsidence? It is a well-known 
fact that even in our own time tide level of the Upper Chesapeake is 
subject to quite extreme variations, especially in the upper portions 
of the estuaries. A “spring tide” occurring simultaneously with a 
strong favorable wind and also with heavy freshet or ice jams, will 
cause the water of the estuaries to “back up” in the most surprising 
manner, rendering the highways across their flood plains quite impass- 
ible, and depositing a thick layer of sediment upon those flood plains. 

But all of these forces combined, even when taking into account 
the somewhat greater volume and force of the primeval streams due 
to the greater height of the land, are quite insufficient to account for a 
general 30-ft. rise in the level of the Upper Chesapeake waters. We 
must look for a more potent factor and such we have in the perfectly 
well authenticated Arctic conditions which prevailed over northern 
United States and Canada during the Glacial Epoch. 

There is ample evidence that this great continental ice (not neces- 
sarily the first one) sheet invaded the Upper Susquehanna valley down 
nearly as far as Williamsport, Pa., and the fact that contemporaneous 
deposits in Maryland and even southward contain very scant evidences 
of vegetation, save at their very base, confirms what might be expected 
—that the frigid influences of the northern ice sheet were keenly felt 
even farther southward than the Chesapeake. That body of water was 
doubtless repeatedly frozen to the bottom in all save its deeper portions, 
and the same was more than likely true of the Susquehanna throughout 
its course. The fact that the great ice sheet did not extend down the 
Susquehanna valley farther than the point named indicated that dur- 
ing the summers most of the snow and ice that formed southward of 
Williamsport melted and flowed to the sea, augmented by the vast 
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quantities which must have melted at the same time from the great ice 
sheet itself to the northward. 

It is not difficult to conceive that under these conditions the Sus- 
quehanna must have been repeatedly flooded upon a grand scale and 
that gigantic ice jams in the river and even in the narrower portions 
of the Bay itself—with floe ice as an important factor—must have been 
of common occurrence. 

Professor McGee has pointed out that a certain tumefaction oc- 
curring at the top of Cretaceous clays of the Upper Chesapeake, at 
least 30 ft. above the present tide level, is referable to the violent 
impact of floe ice against the shore at that level. This could not well 
have happened unless the general level of the Bay was at least tempor- 
arily near that point. 

It is not difficult to conceive of repeated 30 ft. or even greater rises 
of at least the upper Bay waters under such conditions as have been 
indicated. A great ice dam could readily have been formed at such a 
point in the Bay as Kent Island where the estuary at that time probably 
narrowed as now. Such jams may also have repeatedly formed even 
at the mouth of the Bay, where, as at present, there was doubtless an- 
other constriction and shoaling of the ancient channel. 

During the vast inundations occurring at such time the sediment- 
laden waters may have gradually entombed the many pre-existing 
swamps which grew at normal tide level to an even greater depth than 
that at which we now observe them. 

Regarding the age of the Chesapeake buried cypress swamps, 
which have only begun to be studied, it can only be said that they are 
probably Quaternary, with a bare possibility of their being pre-glacial 
land surfaces, as alleged by Dawson of similar deposits in Canada. 

The fact that they underlie the lowest of the several Chesapeake 
Quaternary terraces would seem to place them unquestionably in very 
late Quaternary, even in the Recent or Human Epoch, but there is a 
more or less well defined structural line, which may prove to be an un- 
conformity, separating the buried forest series from the materials 
above them and which suggests a quite different interpretation and 
implies somewhat greater antiquity. 

The interpretation suggested is, that the Chesapeake buried 
forests were formed at the beginning, and possibly throughout, the 
great epoch of subsidence and sedimentation with which northern 
glaciations terminated, this subsidence having been preceded by a 
marked elevation of the region along with the more pronounced one 
to the northward which stimulated that glaciation, and during which 
the Chesapeake basin was outlined. 

That subsidence may have continued until the lower ,portions of 
the basin were lined with deposits well up toward the present 500-ft. 
level—such deposits being known to the northward under the name 
“Champlains.” 
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Finally, as the land emerged again, the several “Columbia” ter- 
races with which we now find the Chesapeake basin lined, were formed 
in part out of the “Champlain” sediments, remnants of the latter oc- 
curring here and there, and some of them, especially those at the lower 
levels, containing the buried cypress forests. 

Whatever interpretation may prove to be the correct one, it seems 
very certain that many thousands of years have elapsed since these 
swamps were entombed. 

Whether they antedate the appearance of primitive man in the 
world it is yet quite impossible to say, but, as already stated, they ap- 
pear to have been contemporaneous with the Mammoth, which else- 
where seems to have been man’s contemporary. 

It is certain that since the buried cypress swamps of the Upper 
Chesapeake flourished, the bald cypress has practically disappeared 
from the region and migrated some two degrees southward. It is now 
found about the Lower Chesapeake, notably in the Great Dismal 


Swamp, where deposits very similar to those we have been considering 
are now in process of formation. 


ARTHUR BIBBINS. 
WoMAN’s CoL.LecE, BALTIMoRE, Mp. 














CYPRESS KNEE. [FIG. 3] 





THE LAST SURVIVOR OF THE EXTINCT PUEBLO OF PECOS* 


HE ethno-archeologist who is seeking to recover the history of 

any one of our Southwestern tribes finds his sources of information 

gradually fading. Ancient dwellings are being torn down, and 

with them are disappearing some of our best evidences of primitive 
sociologic conditions. Aboriginal burial mounds are being plowed up and 
the mortuary pottery therein reduced to fragments or scattered abroad, with 
no accompanying data, thus obliterating our best paleographic record of 
primitive thought. Old people are dying and with their passing ancient lan- 
guages are lost beyond recovery, and traditionary testimony of ancient migra- 
tions, ritual, and religion melt away. 

Thus the student of the aboriginal tribes of America finds something of 
peculiar importance in every ethnologic area, whether its former occupants 
have completely vanished from the scene of action or not, and‘finds worthy 
of investigation every class of evidence that is still accessible. An area that 
may be studied from documentary, ethnologic, linguistic, and archeologic 
sources, and that is so situated as to bear obvious and important relations to 
surrounding areas, becomes especially attractive. Such is the position of the 
extinct pueblo of Pecos, in western San Miguel county, New Mexico. The 
tribe of Pecos may not occupy a commanding place in Pueblo history, but the 
indications are that the study of its ruined pueblos may yield important data 
for comparative purposes. ° 

The Pueblo of Pecos was discovered in 1540 by the Coronado expedi- 
tion. It then contained from 2,000 to 2,500 inhabitants, composing one of 
the strongest of the Pueblo tribes then in existence. The village consisted of 
two great communal dwellings, built on the terraced plan, each 4 stories high 
and containing, respectively, 585 and 517 rooms. The tribe figures promi- 
nently in the annals of the Coronado expedition in New Mexico in 1540-42. 
Two priests remained there to introduce Christianity when Coronado began 
his long march back to Mexico. Fray Luis Descalona, or de Escalona, estab- 
lished there at this time the first mission planted in New Mexico, but he was 
killed probably before the close of 1542. There is then a hiatus of 40 years 
in its documentary history. Antonio de Espejo visited Pecos in 1583, Castano 
de Sosa in 1590-91, and Juan de Onate in 1598, the last mentioned naming 
the pueblo Santiago. At this time Fray Francisco de San Miguel was as- 
signed to administer to the spiritual welfare of the tribe, as well as to that of 
the Vaquero Apaches of the eastern plains and the pueblo dwellers in the 
Salinas to the south, but it is not probable that Pecos ever became his resi- 
dence. Juan de Dios, a lay brother of Onate’s colony, was the next missionary 
to live at Pecos, where he is said to have learned the language, but he probably 
returned to Mexico in 1601. 

The great mission church, the ruins of which have for more than half 
a century formed such an imposing landmark on the old Santa Fe trail, was 


*Condensed from the American Anthropologist, by the Author, July-September, 1904. 
By permission of the Editor. 
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erected about 1617. Pecos practically held its own up to the end of the XVII 
Century. Its decline, once started, was peculiarly rapid ; the Comanche scourge 
and the “great sickness” worked speedy destruction. In 1840 the last steps 
were taken by which Pecos was abandoned and the group as a tribal entity 
became extinct. 

There is living to-day (August, 1904), at the village of Jemez, 60 miles 
in an air-line westward from Pecos, the sole survivor of Pecos pueblo. This 
man, known in his native tongue as Se-sa-fwe-yah, and bearing the baptismal 
name of Agustin Pecos, is a well-preserved Indian of perhaps 80 years of age. 
There are still living at Jemez perhaps 25 Indians of Pecos blood, but Agustin 

















SE-SA -FWE-YAH OR AGUSTIN PECOS, THE LAST SURVIVOR OF THE EXTINCT 
PUEBLO OF PECOS 


Pecos has the distinction of being positively “the last leaf on the tree” when 


" we speak of the Pecos as a tribal society, the trbe having ceased to exist in fact 


in 1838, and as a matter of record in 1840. Agustin was born at Pecos and 
believes himself to have been from 12 to 15 years of age when the pueblo was 
abandoned. He has returned several times to the scenes of his childhood and 
the home of his ancestors, and his memory seems perfectly clear. He is a very 
honest and intelligent Indian and rather proud of the history of his tribe. 

The next to the last survivor of the Pecos died at Jemez in the fall of 
1902. This was Zu-wa-ng, baptized José Miguel Pecos, uncle of Augustin, and 
probably from 10 to 15 years his senior. José Miguel was a young man when 
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Pecos was abandoned; he was an excellent traditionist, possessed a keen 
memory, treasured his tribal history, and was ready to give information to 
those who gained his confidence. 

The area Occupied by the Pecos tribe was small. It was embraced within 
the narrow confines of the Pecos valley, extending from northwest to south- 
east for a distance of about 40 miles, or from the north end of the Canyon de 
Pecos Grant, about 5 miles above the ruins of Pecos pueblo, to the present 
Mexican settlement of Anton Chico. Their territory nowhere exceeded 10 
miles in width and had an average width of about 5 miles. Their boundary 
was rather sharply fixed on all sides. At no place outside of these boundaries 
have ruins indicating Pecos occupancy been found, and the traditions verify 
this. Their situation was economically strong; their land was productive; 
their water supply ample, and their proximity to the buffalo country gave 
them articles of commerce much in demand by the tribes farther west. During 
a long period of peace they could not fail to prosper. But their geographical 
position was such as to afford no security after the arrival of the predatory 
tribes. Their eastern frontier had no protection at all from the nomadic rob- 
bers who found in them a desirable prey because of their rather exceptional 
prosperity. 

These depredations certainly began long before the coming of ‘the Span- 
iards, at a time when the population was distributed in small communities over 
their entire territory, for the concentration was entirely accomplished by the 
year 1540. This concentration movement was toward the north. The village 
at Pecos was the most favorably situated of any in the valley for a tribal 
stronghold. To this point the clans gradually fell back, Ton-ch-un being the 
last to give way. The two great communal house clusters at Pecos were en- 
larged from time to time as occasion necessitated. It is probable that Agustin 
Pecos can localize the clans as they occupied the two great house groups if he 
can be induced to visit the site with some observer. At last the entire tribe 
was sheltered in the great houses of the one community. Their village was 
walled and made as nearly impregnable as possible, and there developed a tribe 
of such strength as to be able to hold its own for some centuries. The tradi- 
tions of this period of Pecos history point to incessant strife with the 
Comanches, who made their appearance in New Mexico with the dawn of the 
XVIII Century. 

The story of the decay of Pecos, which had its beginning after the Pueblo 
revolt of 1680-92, has been told many times—best of all by Bandelier.* The 
traditions of the “great sickness’ which reduced the tribe to such desperate 
straits early in the XIX Century and finally led to the abandonment of the 
village, will admit of some further investigation. It now seems probable that 
this was a malady of frequent recurrence for many years, possibly for half a 
century. An examination of the drainage of the pueblo makes the cause of 
the epidemics quite evident. Of the two springs used by the village, the one 
on the left bank of the Arroyo and which never failed, as the one on the right 
bank sometimes did, is so situated as to receive the drainage of both the church 
cemetery and the old communal burial mound. It is a singular fact that to 
this day the Mexicans of the valley speak of this as the ‘Poisoned Spring.” 
As my party proceeded to Pecos to make camp in the summer of 1899, we were 
warned by the Mexicans not to use the water from the “Poisoned Spring.” 


*Report on the Ruins of the Pueblos of Pecos. Papers of the Archeological Institute of 
America, American Series I, 1881. 
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The traditionists at Jemez agreed in stating that on the day of leaving 
Pecos the tribe consisted of 7 men (two of whom had been away for some 
weeks), 7 women and 3 children. They fix the date of the abandonment al- 
most beyond question by declaring it to have been the year following the 
murder of Governor Albino Perez. As that event occurred in August, 1837, 
the extinction of Pecos may be definitely fixed at 1838. 

The blood descendents of the Pecos Indians still living at Jemez make 
pilgrimages to their ancestral home. One occurred 7 years ago, and the writer 
has a letter from them dated October, 1903, stating they wish to visit the old 
pueblo in August of this year (1904), and asking the writer if he can help to 
secure them from molestation when they go to visit and open their sacred cave. 

A later communication conveys the information that they made their 
pilgrimage to their ancestral home during the last week in August and on open- 
ing their sacred cave “found everything all right.” 


e Agustin Pecos has caused to be compiled for me a complete census of the 
4 tribe at the time of leaving Pecos in 1838. I regard it as rather a valuable 


a record. The names are given in the Pecos dialect, and in some cases I am in 
4 doubt as to pronunciation. In such cases I have not marked the vowels. 


a MEN WOMEN CHILDREN 
he Se-hon-ba Pova Se-sa-fwe-yah 
a Zu-wa-ng Tye-con-wa-t Ta-at-qu 

E — Shi-an-kya-con-no Da-lur 

4 Wa-ng Sun-ti-wi 

4 Gal-la Mase 

a Val-u Ha-ya-sha 

eS Hur-ba Wai 


EDGAR L. HEWETT. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


COLLECTION AND PRESERVATION OF ANTIQUITIES 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE PUBLIC 


N many homes scattered through every state numbers of so-called 

relics or curiosities are to be found, among them some of genuine 

historical and archeological value. There are rare books, old 

deeds, coins, arrowheads, fossils in attics, bureaus, or perhaps 
well kept in cases. While possessing a certain worth to their owners, 
these objects are wholly hidden from students or others by whom they 
might be used to advantage. 

While calling on a farmer some time ago I noticed hanging by the 
side of the kitchen door one of the most perfect stone Indian hatchets 
T have ever seen. It had been found by the owner on his farm, Beau- 
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tiful as it ‘was in shape and polish, a gem for a collection, yet it was 
used for striking matches. 

From a chance traveling companion in a western state it was 
learned that during the digging of a well on his place a wedge-shaped 
piece of copper had been found in gravel, under a bed of clay, nearly 
30 ft. below the surface. As he was willing to part with it, the find 
was brought to the attention of an expert, in whose hands it might 
throw light on important glacial and anthropological questions. 

When a boy, an iron meteorite was found in a standstone quarry 
near my home. It was the size of a football, with glazed surface, and 
excited some interest. I have a piece which was broken from it with 
considerable labor. Some years passed and when on a visit home I 
made diligent search for the treasure, it had disappeared. Would that 
in that large intelligent community, settled in Revolutionary days, with 
homes containing rare curios, a museum had been provided where that 
meteorite and many other objects of interest could have found a safe 
and useful place. 

An acquaintance has a penchant for Indian relics, but allows only 
the most perfect specimens a place in his cabinet. By purchase or ex- 
change he has obtained a hundred such from localities near his home. 
They are kept in a house rented to others, and can be seen only rarely, 
even by personal friends, yet they would make the eyes of any arch- 
eologist glisten. 

In a Colorado town a miner was met who had just come from New 
Mexico, where he had done some private exploring among the cliff 
dwellings. He exhibited his finds of unbroken pottery, ornaments, 
various household utensils, and a well preserved skull; and then as he 
was on his way to a mine left them all with a hotel keeper. They were 
given such resting place as could be found here and there on shelves 
packed with mineral specimens. The price put on them prevented their 
purchase by the writer, but he can still see them crowded between 
chunks of iron pyrites and quartz crystal, to accumulate dust. 

These facts, which could be multiplied indefinitely on every side, 
illustrate the statement that there are treasures of greater or less worth 
all about us which are inaccessible to the public, affording no pleasure 
to the curious and no profit to the cause of science. To find and draw 
such material from its hiding and make it a source of local good at 
least cannot but be considered a commendable service, and suggestions 
to this end are timely. 

The interest of very many persons may be quickened to notice or 
inquire after these records of the past in their own or other homes, 
and a generous spirit be fostered in regard to their use. Mr. Ruskin’s 
constant plea for seeing—his question, “Are you looking out?” may 
well be applied in this present case, and travelers and others every- 
where be invited to notice especially and report on any discovery likely 
to prove of interest and advantage to the cause of science. 
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The public library buildings so generally introduced in towns 
which are often centers for a large rural population, would be con- 
venient and appropriate places for preserving and exhibiting the ma- 
terial in mind. The larger museums or collections of state societies, 
if not available, could be kept in touch with the local gatherings. One 
3 room could be set aside for museum purposes and there the gifts or 
: loans be placed in cases plainly labeled. Such rooms can now occa- 
: sionally be found, and repay a visit. The public library at Marshall- 






























r town, Iowa, has an upper room admirably arranged and containing a 
| loan collection of minerals, Indian relics, and other curiosities. While 
1 the exhibits would differ widely in regard to worth, there would 
[ usually appear in addition to clothing of the civil war, ancestral blue 
t plates, a piece also of a mastodon tusk, flints from a gravel bed, arrow- 
1 heads from the cornfield, pottery from the Indian mound, articles re- 
t - garding which all history will be lost in a few years unless they are 
e q soon collected and described. 
a If there is not a public library the town hall could open its doors, or 
Vv a better yet, the school trustees could provide cases for the High School 
* Pe building, to which pupils and friends would gladly contribute. Too 
2, 4 often our schools are lamentably deficient in collections illustrative of 
y, 3 important studies. It was the privilege of a friend to fill a case, pro- 
™ a vided by a school, with a collection of minerals and rocks. Previous to 
S this the only cabinet had been a handful of specimens in a cigar box. 
Ww The teacher of an eighth grade class so interested her pupils in 
ff intelligent collecting that a cabinet was formed of genuine interest and 
S, worth. It was an education and incentive to the pupils, leading them 
1€ x to open their eyes, to gather, to utilize. The teaching, the giving, the 
re E study, became influences quickening natural tastes. In such an atmos- 
es a phere may be developed a natural scientist or an archzologist to take 
‘it ' up the work of Dana, Marsh, Petrie, and others. 
en a In these recent weeks a woman who has had the antiquarian spirit 
7 from childhood, placed in the halls of a large ward school a valuable 
ie, a collection of curiosities as a loan. Even such a seemingly modest con- 
th 4 tribution as this may well receive mention. The same spirit may 
ire animate others who only need the suggestion to do likewise. Every 
LW : thoughtful visitor to the Metropolitan Museum at New York and like 
at institutions has been impressed by the number of exhibits which have 
ns been loaned, and has admired the generosity and public spirit of the 
owners in thus providing that their possessions of value to the public 
or should not be selfishly kept in private homes, but made to minister to 
es, the interest and education of all. Such thoughtfulness and public spirit 
n’s ought indeed to be contagious and insure more widespread contribu- 
lay tions. 
ry- But whatever be true of the large museums and state collections, 
ely much more can be and ought to be done toward gathering the dispersed 


treasures into local museums from which they could in time be drawn 
to enrich the larger institutions. The local newspapers can be relied 
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on to publish accounts of all gifts and loans, and to foster a public spirit 
and interest in the work. Reports of finds of special value could be 
made to scientific journals. Many localities have citizens to whom 
these possibilities will appeal with force and whose service once en- 
listed would insure large results. The work in general is one in which 
ail can share. 

RECORDS OF THE PAst EXPLoRATION SOCIETY will be glad to assist 
by enumerating in our magazine all finds brought to our attention by 
subscribers or through the press. 








CHARLES DE WOLFE BROWER. 






WINTER Park, FLA. 










A FORTHCOMING BOOK ON THE TABERNACLE:—A 
very noteworthy announcement is made by the Religious Tract So- 
ciety of London (in conjunction with the American Sunday School 
Union of Philadelphia) of a forthcoming book on The Tabernacle; Its 
History and Structure, by the Rev. W. Shaw Caldecott. A very cor- 
dial and sympathetic introduction is from the pen of the eminent Assy- 
riologist of Oxford, Prof. A. H. Sayce, D. D., LL. D. The book 
promises both the new and the true about the Tabernacle. Naturally 
we are all sceptical about such pretensions. But when two such pub- 
lishers put their names in the title page and Prof. Sayce signs the pre- 
face we await the book with great interest. M. G. KYLE. 


CURRENT ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES :—The 
following historical and archeological discoveries, chronologically ar- 
ranged, have come to our notice through the daily press during the 
month of January. No effort has been made to verify all of these, but 
their enumeration will be of interest. A stone implement, supposed to 
be a spade belonging to the mound builders has been found on the 
Roland stock farm, south of Granite City, Ill. Nine Indian pits con- 
taining ceremonial works of the “ White Dog Feast” have been dis- 
covered on the north end of Manhattan Island, near Innwood. A 
remarkable specimen of the Icthyosaurus has been unearthed from the 
Middle Triassic limestone in Nevada by Prof. John C. Merriam, of 
the University of California. A prehistoric town has been discovered 
on the Island of Crete in the neighborhood of Russolakkof, which is 
being excavated, and is yielding many figures and statues. Various 
reports are current of a prehistoric cave dwelling in Nevada, which, if 
well founded, will make an interesting study. 


































SURGERY OF THE ANCIENTS:—A number of surgical in- 
struments found in a tomb near the wall of Pirzeus and dating from 
about the I Century, A. D., were exhibited by M. Smyrniotis in Athens. 
Many of these instruments are very similar to those now in use and 
M. Smyrniotis thinks that they show evidence of an eminent surgeon, 
of whom we have no knowledge, who lived there about 2,900 years ago. 
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NINA AND NINEVEH:—In a recent paper on Nina and 
Nineveh, Dr. Pinches described the early inscriptions bearing the 
names of Lugal-anda and Uru-ka-gina, with their predecessors be- 
tween 3500 and 4500 B. C. He mentioned especially the section re- 
ferring to fish seemingly offered to the goddess Nina, Istar, and Bau, 
and in all probability also to the god Nin-Girsu. Nina has long been 
recognized as the patron goddess of the City of Nina in Babylonia 
and her name is expressed by the character composed of a fish within 
a receptacle or habitation, followed by the character for “place.” This 
symbol is the same as the one which is most frequently used for the 
Assyrian City of Nineveh. A tablet which has been found showing 
offerings of fish being made to Istar, thus placing her on the level 
with Nina, strengthens the earlier opinion of Prof. Jastrow, who con- 
sidered Nina and Istar to be identical. This portion of Babylonian 
mythology therefore suggests that the Assyrian Nineveh was of Baby- 
lonian origin and probably founded by a colony from Nina, in South 
Babylonia. The early tablets recording gifts of fish to the fish-goddess 
Nina probably illustrate the reference in Herodotus to the Babylonian 
fish-eaters. 


CREATION TABLETS A MISNOMER:—tThe re-editing of 
the Creation Tablets in the British Museum by Mr. King has led Sir 
H. H. Howorth to call attention to the fact that these tablets have been 
given an English name which is quite misleading. They embody an 
epic narrative in glorification of Marduk, the god of Babylon, which 
was doubtless composed to enhance his reputation at the expense of 
the older gods of Babylonia and to affirm his omnipotence, and the 
cosmological statements they contain are subsidiary and parenthetical. 

The notion that the narrative, either in form or purpose, is a parallel to 
that in the first chapter of Genesis, seems to me quite misleading, and the, per- 
haps accidental, circumstance that the number of the tablets is 7 and that 
cosmological statements are interwoven in it, do not in any way make it a 
parallel to the Bible story of Creation. 

The Jewish cosmogony and the cosmogony of Babylonia were closely 
connected and that a considerable part of the former was derived from the 
latter I have no doubt whatever. 


THE SIVA OASIS:—That this oasis is the one in which the 
ancient shrine of the Oracle of Jupiter Ammon, which was visited by 
such distinguished generals as Alexander the Great and Hannibal, 
has been well established by Dr. George Steindorff and Baron von 
Grunau. 

The oasis was much more extensive in ancient times, but in the course of 
centuries some sources of water have been exhausted and the area of vegeta- 
tion has diminished. Dr. Steindorff found at the village of Aghurmi, one of 
the chief centers of population, a temple still well preserved, which he believes, 
from its inscriptions and Egyptian reliefs, to have been built by a king of 
Egypt about 4 centuries before the Christian era. He adds that there can 
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scarcely be any doubt, from a comparison of the classical sketches of the 
Oracle Temple of Jupiter Ammon, with the position and appearance of 
Aghurmi, crowning the top of a small mountain, that this is the holy city in 
which Alexander the Great was greeted by the priests as the SON OF GOD. 


TILES FROM MYCENAE:—Among the objects found recently 
in the Royal Palace at Mycenz two fragments are of special interest. 
Each of these bears the nomen cartouche of Amenhetep III of the 
XVIII Dynasty of Egypt. These tiles must have been originally 
placed facing each other, as in one case the inscription must be read 
trom the left and the other from the right. The finding of this car- 
touche shows the close relationship which existed between Greece and 


Egypt. 


PAPERS PRESENTED BEFORE THE ARCHAEOLOGI- 
CAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA:—Which were not mentioned, 


for lack of space, in our January issue, are given below. 


Fasti Recently Found at Teano, by Prof. J. C. Egbert, Columbia 
University; The Ephod of the Jewish High Priest, by Prof. G. F. 
Moore, Harvard University; A Greek Inscription from the Lebanon, 
by Prof. C. C. Torrey, Yale University; The Indian Archaeology of 
Southern California, by Dr. F. M. Palmer, Los Angeles; Thucydides 
and Pausanias and the Site of the Dionysium in Limnis, by Prof. 
Mitchell Carroll, George Washington University; The Introduction of 
the Taurobolium Into the Worship of the Great Mother, by Prof. C. H. 
Moore, Harvard University; The So-Called Coptic Textiles in the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts, by Rev. Walter Lowrie, Boston, Mass. ; 
Terra Cotta Finds at Corinth in 1902-03, by Prof. D. M. Robinson, 
Illinois College; Mountain Climbing in Greece, by Prof. R. B. Richard- 
son, New York City; Lotus Ornament on Cypriote Vases, by Prof. W. 
H. Goodyear, Brooklyn Institute; A Brief Account of the Works in the 
Roman Forum in 1904, and Notes on White Lekythoi, by Prof. Arthur 
Fairbanks, University of lowa; Stamps on Bricks and Tiles from the 
Aurelian Wall at Rome, by Dr. George J. Pfeiffer, Watertown, Mass.; 
The Acanthus Motive in Decoration, by Miss Alicia M. Keyes, Boston, 
Mass.; The Ceiling of the Greek Temple Cella, by Prof. F. B. Tarbell, 
University of Chicago; The Topography of the Temple of the Sirens on 
the Sorrentine Peninsula, by Prof. Ettore Pais, University of Naples; 
The Pottery from Gournia, by Mrs. Blanche E. Wheeler Williams, 
Boston; The Rostra, by Prof. Samuel Ball Platner, Western Reserve 
University; The Temple of the Didymaean Apollo, Near Miletus, by 
Prof. Allan Marquand, Princeton University; The Heads of St. Ger- 
main, by Prof. D. Cady Eaton, Yale University; The Death of Ther- 
sites on an Amphora in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, by Prof. 
James M. Paton, Wesleyan University; Pompei and St. Pierre, by 
Prof. F. W. Kelsey, University of Michigan; The Original Sculptures 
in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, by Mr. B. H. Hill, Assistant 
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Curator of Classical Antiquities; The Physical Conditions in North 
America During Man’s Early Occupancy, by Prof. G. Frederick 
Wright, Oberlin College; The Exhibit of the U. S. National Museum 
in Historic Archaeology at the St. Louis Exposition, by Dr. Cyrus 
Adler, Smithsonian Institution; Some Problems in Roman Engineer- 
ing, by Dr. T. L. Comparette, Chicago; Lamps with Christian Inscrip- 
tions, by Rev. Dr. Theodore F. Wright, Cambridge, Mass.; A Terra 
Cotta Tityrus in the Cincinnati Museum, by Dr. P. V. C. Baur, Yale 
University; A Signed Amphora of Meno, by Prof. W. N. Bates, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; Exekias: A Master of the Black-Figured 
Style, by Dr. Oliver S. Tonks, Columbia University ; Some Unpublished 
Terra Cotta Figures in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, by Dr. George 
H. Chase, Harvard University; Archaeological Notes, by Dr. A. S. 
Cooley, Auburndale, Mass. ; The Topography of Cicero’s Home in Boy- 
hood, by Prof. Karl P. Harrington, University of Maine; Report on 
the Excavations at Corinth in 1904, by Dr. Theodore Woolsey Heer- 
mance, Director of the School at Athens; The Inter-Relation of Men- 
hirs, Dolmens, and Cupmarks in Palestine, by Dr. Hans H. Spoer, 
Astoria, N. Y.; Sea Life in Homer, by Prof. Thomas D. Seymour, Yale 
University. 


CONTEMPLATED EXPLORATION OF HERCULANEUM :— 
Prof. Charles Waldstein, of Cambridge, England, Slade professor of fine 
arts in the university, and formerly a director of the American School at 
Athens, has come to this country in the interest of a plan for the systematic 
excavation of Herculaneum, which he describes as a vastly more interesting 
field than Pompeii. The latter was covered to a depth of only about 15 ft. by 
the outflow of the volcano, while Herculaneum was buried in many places to a 
depth of 80 ft. Engineers now suggest that the city need not be uncovered 
to the surface, which would destroy the Italian town of Resina, but that it 
might be opened as an underground city, lighted by electricity, making a sort 
of artificial Mammoth Cave, with occasional openings to the surface for fresh 
air and to give display to particular villas of importance. Land is not too 
expensive in the town overhead to permit having plenty of these openings, 
wherever desirable. The chief reason for the proposal to make it a city under- 
ground is that of economy in excavation. The restoration would also be saved 
from the forces of outdoor nature, notably the heavy rains, and so could be 
retained much as an inside exhibit. Pompeii and Herculaneum are no more 
alike, although only 8 miles apart, than Coney Island and Newport. 

The difference between the cities is that Pompeii, though much influenced 
by Hellenic culture, was never a real center of Greek civilization, whereas 
Herculaneum, a distinctly Hellenic foundation, ever was a representative home 
of Greek art and literature, as the spasmodic excavations already made have 
shown. Pompeii was a purely commercial town; not a single manuscript has 
been found there, while at Herculaneum the unsystematic excavations of the 
past have yielded from one villa alone 1,750 papyri. Nearly all the perfect 
specimens of art, notably the bronzes, have come down to us in the most beau- 
tiful state of preservation from Herculaneum, and not from Pompeii. 

Besides this intrinsic difference between the two places, the eruption of 
79 A. D. affected them very differently. Pompeii, standing on an eminence, 
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was destroyed, but not completely covered by hot ashes, cinders, and pumice- 
stone. The objects of art as a result have either been modified, damaged or 
destroyed. As the tops of the houses were visible after eruption, the inhabitants 
of the surrounding country returned to dig after treasures. Herculaneum, on 
the other hand, was covered by a torrent of liquid mud, a mixture of ashes and 
cinders with water. Almost instantaneously it was completely buried, and to 
a depth so great that its ancient works remained untouched. It is a widespread 
misapprehension, wholly without foundation, that Herculaneum is covered by 
a solid lava. Geologists and archeologists are now agreed that the so-called 
lava fangosa is a friable material which can be worked by the excavator, and 
something that preserves exceptionally well the objects buried in it, the mar- 
ble is not calcined, the wood not burned, the glass not melted, and—the manu- 
sciipts not destroyed. The wonderful state of preservation of the bronzes in 
the Naples Museum gives evidence of this fact. Moreover, as Herculaneum 
was a favorite summer resort of rich Romans, one of whose villas, supposed 
to be that of Piso, the rival of Cicero, has alone produced a rich harvest of 
works of art, we have reason to hope for a wealth of discovery which will out- 
weigh in importance all that the chief cities of the ancient world have hitherto 
yielded. 

Professor Waldstein has an ingenious plan for making this undertaking 
international. The Italian government cannot afford to do it alone, although 
it will warmly co-operate, and would naturally expect substantial representa- 
tion, on the working committees. It is proposed to have archzeologists, en- 
gineers, and students from all countries working together with those of Italy, 
and to have a national committee in each of the great countries, with its sov- 
ereign or ruler, as the honorary president. Then, there is to be an international 
committee, which the King of Italy will head, with representatives of every 
nation as his associates. This committee will be the trustee of the funds, and 
will also appoint the working staff, in consultation with the different national 
committees. Professor Waldstein early secured the approval of King Edward, 
and then went to Italy to get the consent of Victor Emmanuel and his govern- 
ment to the scheme. This has been secured, in writing. Mr. Waldstein then 
communicated with Secretary Hay, from whom he received much encourage- 
ment and an introduction to the President. Mr. Roosevelt not only allowed 
the use of his name as honorary president of the American committee, but 
issued invitations to a lecture at the White House by Professor Waldstein, 
descriptive of this work. Meanwhile the adhesion of President Loubet and the 
French government has been secured, and also that of Count Buelow, the chan- 
cellor of the German Empire, and of the Kaiser himself, who personally prom- 
ised to be an honorary president and to make one of the royal princes an acting 
president. In Austria, Sweden, and other countries, similar progress has been 
made, until effective international co-operation now seems assured. The great 
task is now to raise the money. Certain governments will probably make 
grants from the state treasury, but not those of Great Britain and the United 
States, where from long-established customs such funds must be raised by pri- 
vate subscription. Professor Waldstein’s hope is to impress the patrons of 
art in this country with the importance of this project to the scholarship of 
the world.—The Transcript. ? 








